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ORIGINAL TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


WOMAN, AND HER INFLUENCE. 

Tue elegant and brightly-lighted apartments of Mrs. Dashkotf 
were echoing to the clear, soft notes of the piano, which, obedi- 
ent to the graceful touch of Miss Sydney, gave forth the most 
refined and classic tones that music ever spoke in. The snow- 
white walls, encircled at the top with a gilded rod; the expan- 
sive mirrors reflecting to one another the mild lustre of numerous 
or-molu chandeliers and branches, which hung from the ceilings, 
or were fastened upon the walls; the courtly and high-bred com- 
pany that were assembled there ; all these, and the delicate me- 
lody, and the odours of choice flowers, made an atmosphere of 
fine and high enjoyment, to whose elegant impression the spirit 
was not slow to equai its own more thoughtful sympathies. I 
thought that the rich influence of the hour seemed to be felt by 
all who were present ; for though there was music, they were 
silent. A certain meditative sentiment seemed to rest upon every 
person's countenance ; as if each paused in his own thoughts, to 
note the completeness of the scene, and calmly to breathe the 
enjoyment. Private concerts I do not greatly affect ; they are 
generally, to me, like Milton’s Nightingale, ** most musical, most 
melancholy.”’ But when, at an evening party, music comes in 
unexpectedly, just at the right moment to relieve the excite- 
ment of conversation, or to refresh its fatigue, a soothing and 
restoring virtue is diffused, lending grace to thought and interest 
Iam naturally modest, and am content with what 


to vacancy. 


is perfect. I reclined upon an ottoman near the wall, and gave 
myself to the pleasure ; earnest to express the finer essence of 
delight, and taste the subtlest influences of the moment. 

This and such are the scenes in which wholly I pass my days : 
from which I draw an exquisite comfort, and a large improvement. 
In my youth I was a reader of books ; and neither a narrow nor 
a superficial one. I made them the staple of my studies; I found 
them the best solace and ornament of leisure. Now, I prefer e 
great volumes of nature and of man. | once was content with 
fancy and its bright airy forms, with brilliant speculations, and 
ingenious turns of thought; I now seek truth, and the precision 
of trath. I find in printed volumes nothing but vagueness, tenu- 
ity and repetition ; and in none, except a few, such as Tacitus 
and Milton, do I meet with that powerful action in the author's | 
mind which stirs a corresponding re-action of the whole mind of | 
the reader; the greater part of one’s faculties doze over the 
page. But the passages of life enclose a boundless meaning ; 
ever significant in proportion to the observer's capacity. They are 


like the writing on the magical scimetar of Vathek ; to the unin- | 
structed gaze, a confused and idle glitter; but to the learned 
eve, a sentence of wisdom, with a new meaning every day. 
Hither I come also to enjoy ; feeding my spirit with gentle 
sentiment and genial thought; the mild flashes of refined wit, 
the elegances of manner, and the charms of art. The drawing-room 
is my easy chair,my home. [ live in society. I associate with 
none but the refined and thorough-bred. Vulgar people give me 
Unrefined company suilies my mind, and depraves that 
delicate taste which I labour to keep unperverted. I hate people | 
whose minds are spotted with six per cents and par. Like the 
The instructed, 


pain. 


brokers’ sales, they are flat, or without interest 
travelled, practised and highly-polished man in the world, whose 
mind is redolent of the choicest essences of learning, and whose 


taste is refined even to sensitiveness, who discards al! common- 
place extraneous matter, and gets at once at the truth of things, 
who understands me at half a glance, and with whom J can con- 
With 


the pure grace of the artless maiden, unsotled, unsullied, unso- 


verse in short-hand,—I revel in the conversation of such 


phisticate, I can hold communion that knows not to be fatigued ; 
and from her crystal tones that tell of natural feelings, or the 
simple thoughts of an untempted innocence, draw the inspiration 
of an exalting wisdom ; or sit in silence by her beauty, and inhale 
the enchanting excellence of her presence. In this Babylon of |! 
bricks and business, of the brokers and the broken, we form a } 
separate circle, which stands like St. Petersburgh, surrounded 
by a morass. My effort isto live amused; and I believe that on 
the gaieties of the world there floats a more delicate, yet deeper | 


wisdom, than that which is extracted from its business ; a grace- | 
ful wisdom that is not poisoned by that dark infusion of passion | 
that out-flows from wounded interests. Many a little adventure | 
or private history meets my eye, as its denouement breaks like 
3 bubble on the current of society; of some ef these I shall, | 
from time to time, present slight sketches to the public As I 


> 


find that * ‘The Mirror’ lies upon the tables of all persons of 
fashion, I shall employ it to reflect back upon the world my ob- 
servations upon the world. My tales will have at least one point 
of curiosity, that being born of one parent, there shall be no con- 
nection between them 

While the music proceeded, Mr. Cleland sat beside one or 
two ladies on a small ottoman, near to where | was repusing 
He is a person with whom IT have formed rather a close ac- 
quaintance, without having made the least approach to intimacy 
or confidence. He possessed a strong and even piercing imtel- 
lect, and through an assumed triviality of manner there often 
shone gleams of a noble aspiration. Yet he professed to be only 
atrifler. Yet did that character not sit well or gracefully upon 
him. His wit was forced, and something coarse 
was too vehement 
that vet had been ruined 
usually bore a sneer, that certainly was not native to their ex- 


His conversation was cynical, and especially 


His mirth 
He seemed to me to have a fine character, 
His large, open and generous features 
pression. comn- 
temptuous on the subject of women 

* Beautiful,’ 
cally tasted a glass of champagne 


* said Cleland, as the music ended, and he eriti- 


beautiful, no doubt, as the 


roseate fingers whence the sounds are shed. "Tis one of her own 


smiles set to music ; or her smile is a symphony plaved mute 


I suppose that Miss Sydney has constructed that smile, and se- 
lected an overture so full of sentiment, to persuade us that a 


woman can have a soul; as a dew-powdered rose in the morning 


light would have us believe that it is blushing from an access of 


fecling at the presence of the lord of its homage, the sun, Such 


, is the farce and imposture of appearances.” 


to themselves; some have more than one 


! 


“ The soul, I suppose,” said Miss Jones, as she glanced at 


the manner in which he seemed to analyze his wine ; * the soul, 
I suppose, is that part of the body by which a man podges of the 
flavour of champagne !" 

“ No doubt,” said he, “ that is one of its least earthly fane- 
tions ; Is it not written, spiritual matters must be spiritually 
discerned '" 

“ The apostolical gentleman whom you quote,” Miss 


Jones, * has spoken so unfavourably of the natural man, that 


said 


you have deemed it a christian duty, no doubt, to become affect- 
ed. Permit me to congratulate you on your success in attaining 
the true gospel good-breeding ” 

“ The compliment is valuable from one so skilled im that ac- 
complishment. Miss Jones is in another respect equally possess 
ed of the gospel spirit 


and takes it up only when it ts ill 


healthy nature she shuns, and adopts 


Some people, by the by, 
mistake ill nature for wit; I suppose, upon Walpole'’s prin iple, 
that fogs are taken for warm weather. But as touching souls, 


1 


there is a smaller supply of that commodity in the world than is 


commonly imagined. After accurate observation, I am persuaded 
that there are never more than about five souls in the world at onec 
A whole nation shall often have but one soul im it, divided out 
among its inhabitants ; each more eminent person having 


a seg- 


ment or sparkle of a soul. Even a single solar beam shall be 


split into its parts to form the allotment of individuals; the blue 
ray shining in the learned female; the yellow colouring the ma- 
lignant ; heaven's own hue, the violet, tinting the spirit of the 
poet ; while the souls of the inexperienced are green ; and those 
Some men have an entire soul 


N »poleon, 


stance, had not less than two souls to hus share ™ 


of the ingenuous are plainly red 


for in 


*“ Certainly, Mr. Cleland has a soul and a half.” 


“ Miss Jones is still superiour ; she as sole 


* Because she wont be sold,” said 1, who thought the allusion 
4 


unfair c= aud none here is worthy to receive asa gilt so faira 


soul. But will vou continue your remarks touching souls; since, 


«to touch the soul,’ says Mr. Pope, ‘is the just office of art " 


* The soul,” said Cleland, “is one of the most clegant inven- 


tions of a refined age. Asarude contrivance it was known to 


Plato and king David. With them it was an untamed, tireless 


bird, that chanted tts wild carols amid the 


white feathers in the fleecy clouds; and 





rocks, and washed its 





was by no means &@ sale 
pet in good society. In its perfect state, it is essentially the pro 
duct of a highly civilized state of society and a very advanced 
stage of the arts. It is the faculty by which young ladies enjoy 
the sonnet of an admirer, in spite of its flattery , and which gives 
a tender sublimity to the intercourse of elderly geutlewomen with 
their cats. It is a thing not to be made vulgar by too much use 
I never wear iy soul but in 

Since swords and ruffles are no longer wora, it is the quality 


which di 


full dress and occasions of state 


stinguishes a gentleman.’ 


| to tell the contents of a written paper which she has never seen 


| cup of tea 


i was not won without some ¢ xpense of dignity 


“It might then be inquired by the malignant,” said Miss 

Jones, “why Mr. Clelana is not distinguished.” 
Because he is extinguished by Miss Jones’ sarcasms.” 

* But the soul, I suppose, like a candle, can only be extin- 
guished by want of air; and Mr. Cleland can never want abund- 
ance of airs.” 

“Certainly not, while he is played upon so skilfully by Miss 
Jones aa 

* By-the-by, Cleland,” said J, * they have lately made some 
extraordinary improvements on the soul in New-England, by 
which it has become possessed of marvellous powers. By means 
of these new-invented souls, a woman sitting in one house knows 
what is passing in the house of another at a distance ; and is able 

% 
* Asto 
knowing what passes in a neighbour's house, it is not surprising 
a New-England woman should do that ; 


* IT doubt the novelty of the invention,” said Cleland 


‘us but a new version of 
the old quality of curiosity, and shows what stores of knowledge 
And in all 
former times, to know the contents of written papers that were 


the long exercise of that faculty has given them 


never seen, it has only been necessary to assemble the priestesses 
of Gossip around the table, and to propitiate that divinity by a 

“Mr. Cleland,” said a lady, “as vou deny that the music 
which we have heard was inspired by any soul, will you not fa- 
vour us with a performance by one who professes to have one." 

Cleland approached the piano, and presently broke out with a 
ridiculous /uffe song, full of humour and a satire more diverting 
than refined. The company laughed, but I thought the mirth 
Mrs. Dashkoff, as 
she paid her compliments to hun at the conclusion of it, I 
thought, indicated as much ; for her thanks were expressed with 


a particularity which seemed to show that he had condescended 


a good deal in order to amose 
Miss Ker ! 


her commanding beauty and intellectual ai, 


Sic 


pel, with 


was * non lr by the mantel-mece alone seemed to regard 


the conversation which I have described, and the song which fol- 


lowed it, with calm and distant contempt. Tudeed, there wus 


little in one or in the other which could mterest or please the 
high and passionate soul of Mary Ke ppe! 


imstrument and approached her 


Cleland rose from the There 
was an unwonted sneer and irony upon his face 

* Is not that a creditable dieplay '” said he 

“ Very good, undoubtedly, in its wav,” she replied, deliberate- 
ly. Then paused for a moment, and added with a searching and 
unpressive tone, ** But is at quate 


lofty intellect of Mr. Cleland '” 


worthy of the exalted spirit and 
My friend seemed to feel the reproof deeply, but threw off the 
feeling by an eflort 

“Oh,” sand he but for tr- 


dits honours I despise unutterably.” 


‘tis thus | amuse myself. I live 


the world a 


that 


fies; 
she 


“as 1 be- 


** Furst, prove vou can gam them,” re} ed, 
heve vou can, and then you may sincerely despise them 
* | detest, I s¢ 


and disturbed bevond his contro! 


yn the world,” said Cleland, who seemed vexed 


“ There is an order of souls who are ‘too proud to be vindic- 


tive,’ too great to feel contempt, who stoop not to note affronts 


and count insults with the world; who nse to the clear regions 


of moral grandeur and dignitied virtue ; and who, freed from the 
petty passions of common life, enjoy a glorious rest in the con- 


sciousness of honourable toil. What is life but a perpetual strag- 


gle between the greatness « 


f the soul and the belittling influen- 


ces of the world’ See you not, that if you yield to littleness, 


the world has vanquished yo Shall wounded greatness take 


vengeance on the world by destroying itself! In this earthly 


strife there is but one way to win the triumph ; and that is to be 


calm under every smart, to be great uader the keenest wrongs— 
You coutemn the paltn- 


ever to preserve your soul in dignity 


ness of the world; can vou not rise to the feeling of sympathy 
for its errings’ You speak of hate; can you not feel the more 
exalting power of love '’ and her voice broke upon the word 
‘ But of the gentleness and purity of Henry Cleland 1s departed, 


bie antelleetual meide ? 


ial price —where his manliness of heart '" 

These words were spoken low, but in a deep tone and a voice 
that quivered with passion. ‘They were heard by none of the com- 
pany but myself, and I was asleep ; besides I was talking to some- 
An old fellow lke 
myself was authorized to fee! a paternal interest and curiosity in 


As a man of honour, I 


body, by very intelligent somnolent nods 


the heart-affairs of these young persons. 
feel no remorse at being a listener; as ] communicate such se- 
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crets tonobody—but the public ; and never make any use of them— 
except to print them. It was plain that there was a secret his- 


= = 


tory between these young people; and when there is that in the 
case, I always feel as much curiosity as Mr. D'Israeli himself 
My friend seemed to labour with a suppressed emotion, which 
caused his whole frame to quiver. 


** And is it you,” he said, “* who taunt me with that question, 


Can I feel the power of love '’—Brightest and most admirable 
of women, hear me '—Receive the confession of a soul that hath 
been destroyed by pride. In those earlier years to which you have 
so kindly, so graciously alluded, | was permitted to enjoy your 
friendship. Need I say what was the effect on one infinitely sus- 
ceptible to every thing that is lovely and excellent !—I loved 
you, not in heart only, but with my whole nature and all my be- 
ing. ‘The most splendid aspirations and the noblest resolves at- 
tended that passion; for the dwelling-place which love for such 
a being made its home, must needs become the abode of every 
thing that is great and pure. Like another aspirant, | was deter- 
mined to become ‘just the greatest and most glorious thing on 
earth;’ that I might be worthy of your regard. How well do I 
remember the dav on which I approached you to pour forth the 
utterance of my worship ' You received me coldlvy,—with a jest ’ 
Perhaps it was accident ; perhaps it was but whim ; pe rhans your 
usual friendliness scemed frigid to a heart that burned as mine 
uid. That reception wounded and tortured me with dismay and 
I was enraged and maddened 


hee, 


anguish almost to insensibility. 


through all the depth of my spirit; not att at myself, at 


the world, at every thing but thee. My love was ef my soul ; but 
my soul was pride I resolved never again to feel one soft or 


to harden myself in callous selfish to mock 


at tenderness ; to fight against feeling 


ness ; 


kind emotion ; 
That I might not seem 
to be the dupe of any of the hopes of fancy or the heart, I deter 
mined to dedicate my life to all that 1s their opposite. Still, with 


a dumb unuttered fervour do I love thee ; but it is too iate. My 


life is bowed and crooked from its course. I have no eause to 
think you would do me the infinite honour to feel an interest in 


my fate; [ must sternly perish in my pride.” 

Miss Keppel fixed her eyes upon him, moist with a half-formed 
tear; and despite of effort, her bosom heaved with emotion. Never 
lip only, but 


“T love vou 


did woman—speaking not with one feature, the 


speaking with every feature so platuly sav, e 


' 


Cleland seemed to be \ 


subdued and transformed in nature by 


that irresistible gaze. The stern bitterness of his face passed 


away ; the heavy cloud of bad pride seemed to roll off from his cha- 
hine to break forth 


racter, and its native sun 
o Micht I yet hope 1— Would 
tion, were I to fling oif these false unworthy feelings, 


you deign to receive my adora- 
to recover 


my ancient generosity of sentiment, and do such acts as would 


suffer me but to be your ac 


make me equal to your esteem! O ) 


cepted worshipper, and IT will be all that you would wish me 
Well know I that, of angels and of men, love is, of their eternity 


and our mortality, the mightiest charm, the most exalting bliss 
Will you permit me but to hope!” 


and the carmine blush which suffused her face rendered her more 


Her eves were cast down, 


Once she raised her eves and tixed them 
“*T will.” 


I never saw a 


beautiful than Aurora. 
ou him; then cast them down again, and whispered, 

A month afterwards Cleland came to see me 
man so changed ; from that niceness of artificial character which 
he had before attained to, he was wholly relapsed mto a gennime 


and natural fervour All hos bitterness and sarcasm were 


cone, 


and fine philanthropy in ther 


and a fountain of genial sympathy , 


stead. He talked of philosophy, poetry, and golden studies. I was 


astonished at the change im his parts; for whereas before, his fa 


showe | 


His 


ite unbounded tn its power a lextent; 


culties had seemed uncommon but not prod rious, he now 
an impetuous force and fulluess of capacity that amazed me 
understanding seemed «1 


} had not converse d long betore I found | was speaking t »aman 





of real genius. He had a hundred book-proyeets in his head ; and 
from the ardour and intelligence which he displaved, | make no 
that And these 


—for the to paralyze ind to 


doubt he will do great things im literature 


changes worse and for the better- 


imspire, Were wrought merely bv the glance of a woman 


‘To me, who have had a bachelor heart even from my birth, 


these things are very strange. A beautiful woman is, to be sure, 


a delightful object to me; a flower whose passing fragrance is 


charming ; a fruit whose generons flavour no taste more delicate- 


But that the favour of a woman, gras 


| 


and order of our lives, topple Rea- 


ly can enjov 


held, should change the sta 





son from her seat, and fling the 


to hurry the car whither they w 





for IT cannot I have been shy of tine women ever since for 
when you are dealing with ch an inexplieable prece of fire- 
aris, there Is no know gv hetaecr you may not te lown up at 
any moment 

Be and continue poor, young man, while others around you 


grow rich by fraud and dishonesty ; be without place or power, 


while others beg their way | patna of disappointed 





hopes, wiule others gain the iment of theirs by flattery 
md, for which others ¢ ringre 


accomyits 
i ’ 


forego the gracious pressure of the | 
and crawl, Wrap yourself in your own virtue, and seek a friend 
and your daly trad. If you have, in such a course, grown grav 


with unb'enched honour, bless God and die 


For the New-York Mirror. 
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BY B. HALLOCK. 


A warniourn comes o'er the swelling wave 


And its foam 
y on to his kin 


Bears him proud! rly grave, 
Glorv’s home ; 
bounding tread, 


And the 


Like a torrent to the shore, 


Irance witha 


sous ot 
Now rush to welcome the mighty dead, 


As they welcomed him of yore. 


When—Europe cowering at his feet— 
Hlis trumpet’s breath 
Summon’‘d his warriours forth to meet, 
At the feast of death ; 
And thousands ranged, at that trumpet’s call 
Beneath his eagle's wings, 
While Terrour held high carnival 


In the palaces of kings. 


Ile comes! he comes, in pomp and state, 
Up from the sea, 


While the sons of kings around him wait, 





With bended knee 4 
Make room for his gorgeous car 
‘I fie 
| 


The sweeping trail of his pall now hold 


behold, 


chivalry of France 





Children of Gi iWanee, 


dvance, advance to the solemn rite, 
Be vour breath 
Hlush‘d, as when strong men strive in tight 
With death ° 


: ' 
Speak low, but let his magic name, 


Like a wind harp's tone, sweep on 
A nation’s fame and a nation’s shame, 


There slee ps Napole on! 


All hail to the glorious dead ; 
pol ' 
wleon 


Nay 


measured sound of the soldier’ 





s trea l, 


To the 
Pass on ; 
Pass proudly on to the temple rear'd 
In the land that knew thy power, 
By the friends who loved and the foes who fear'd ; 


Pass on, ‘tis thy triumph hour! 
Make room for his chosen band, 


Brothers in arms, 





Who watched, with sword in the mailed hand, 
lor war’s alarms 
Make room for the living brave, 
Relhes of armies lost, 
Let their white plume s over his ashes wave, 


=~ 


e snow-wreaths tempest tost 


Now wake the midnight requiem hymn 
For the cde d, 

By the light of the torches flashing dim 
O'er his head, 

With his kin 


\nd the star upon his 


ly crest, and lis sword of ti 


' 

breast, 

Lett rt 5 ‘ort ered dust 
@ portals close oer the sacred aust , 


So—let the warriour rest 


EE ES FE LR OM ee er ee 


SHE TCUNS OF REAL LIFE. 


JUSTINE, 








Ir was on a pe destrian tour through the southern prow es of 
France, that IT was one evening surprised by the of 
darkness, while vet uncertain as to the distance of ot 
where | purposed to sleep, er, indeed, whether I might not have 
straved from the path I had been directed to pursue Not the 


beautiful tints that vet lingered in the golden west, nor the de 








cious fragrance that breathed around me, could wholly dispel that 
vague feeling of uneasmess Ww 1 pervades the mind on being 
overtuken ty t ima strange and lonely spot It was a rehet 
therefore, to hear at no great distance behind, a French air 
whistled in tones that seemed to s gy from a helt { 

heart and I gladly awaited the ap ( e travelle 

mart looking youth ers h s, with a | sack 
strapped at his back sho do 1} cap on percely me, sa 
jut me at the same time with the fi k and free r ¢ s na 
tier ly to my inquires, he informed me that he was bownd 
to the e of which Twas in quest; “ but had it been other 





wise,’ continued he, * [ should have felt it as much a duty as a 


pleasure to have guided a gentleman and a stranger 


* Yet Thad been loath,” FP replied, 


of one who ts probably returnit 


“to trespass on the 





rhome after a 


* Nearly three years,”’ said he ; “but my campaigns are now 


ended, and it is my present hope to fiud happiness in the bosom 


of my native village.” 


* Mean 


{{ “No,” he answered, “ not exuctly—my home lies a league 
the right. Monsieur would probably remember a path that turr 
aside through a thick grove of limes.” 

“TI recollect it well,” I replied; “ for I was near going ast 


have passed your proper way ! if on my account, a simple 


} rection—” 

| * No,” he returned, laughing and hesitating a littl—*« } 
| was dear, and parents were dear, but yet I have a strange «le 
to see—”"’ 

* One dearer yet! You are an enviable fellow,” I exclain 
| “whom so much happimess awaits, while I may be well ¢ 





j, to gain the sheiter ol an aube ree sorry enough perhaps ve 


“Sorry ! no, no,—I would challenge all France to produce 


del 
the old woman ts the best and kindest of creatures, and, for 
tine ’*—he paused and wiped his brow. 


“We ll, for Justine '” 
i} 


** She is yust the loveliest and dearest girl t! 


said I 
lat ever bean 


goodness from a bright eye! In short, Monsieur—for why s 


I hide a feeling of which Iam proud—Justine is that one px 
whom I long to see.” 
* A betrothed mistress, I suppose '"’ 


* No- 


| fifteen ! 


tov young when I joined the 


d I to offer but an 


she was 
and I—w 
though T loved her better than life, as Im 


ed, you know, it had 


armny—s¢ 





honest heart 





t never have ret 





been ungenerous to betray her into a 


mise 


perhaps, after | was g 


* Very just ar ! honourable,” I observed 


* Hark, Monsieur '” he 
: 


erala day —a Wecading, pe rhay s 


exclaimed, ** they are dancing 


'* Fle paused and attempted 
laugh, but did not succeed 
What am I saying! 


* Tet us at least proceed,” said I, see 


it may indeed be over!" 


r him stand 





mute 





| motionless 


* Monsieu 


+ Oh that we had been half an hour sooner !” 


{ A few minutes now brought 


pastorally sitnated by the side of a rapid stream, whose murm 


us to the hamlet, beautifully 





tillness and nity of 





ie s 


sere 


} f 


re, and we were at the door of 


** Excuse me, monsienr!"’ said Henri, pressing on my 
hand that trembled with emotion—“* who knows w 


,? 
a 





I have a strange fancy to look in at 





! lappens 
ww. Ha! 


with Howers—she cannot "—(he pa ised for breath)—** she c 





wind there sits Justine herself—her dark hair brax 


not be at wreath looks like a brid 


weeps—oh ! that [ might 


a bride 


away t! 


kiss 


tears '—and besides, there is no man in the cottage, after 


only the good old woman hangs over her 





proce ed 

We entered the cottage, where our arrival seemed to work 
unmediate change. If Justine had been wee 
fled. Henrt was welcomed 


friend ; 


solieitous in the service 


ping, her tears we 


with enthusiasm as an old and va! 
and both mother and daughter were instantly active 


of a stranger and a traveller. Justine 


particular, in spite of way array, bestirred herself to spre 


her hol 


rth a supper, from which, how 

on the hinted fears of Her as to her marriage; and | « 

’ it T percervec 

* Do not sav that again,” ered the « 1 woman, pressing 

1, “fit euts mv poor Justine to 

* Plague on my tongue!” exclaimed Henri. “I would 

wofnd her feelings for the work 
*] know it, my dear bov, and therefore IT will te!l vou 

and why should I mind, monsieur’ we, who are innocent of wrot 

have nothing to conceal the truth then is this, that Arna 


1 
renri 


you remember Arnaud, 


*Ay, av,” returned the soldier, unpatier 


I, it was about last fall that he began to notice Jus 


and from that he grew more 


particular, till at last— 











delightful an auberge as that to which I am conducting yon ; 


is rigdht—it were well to know the worst at on 


» te 


red 


Tav 


at that very point, the road looked so inviting ;—but how is it y 


* Hush ‘it es all over now—all ove 


i 
i 


l coronal’ N 
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ay, and this very evening dancing on the green when her heart 
was like to break? But oh, when it was all ended, and they 
were gone to their home—thuat cottage, monsieur, by the stream 
—you may see it now by the light of the moon, with the alders 
trembling round it—then, then her heart sunk! But the sight 
of an old friend,” turning to Henri, ** and even the pleasure of 
preparing our humble supper for a stranger, may do much, and 
heaven will give the vest !” 

The old woman's tears fell fast as she spoke ; but Henri, over- 


powered by the suddenness and variety of his emotions, was 


At length Justine ret 





scarcely sad, though silent immed, so pale, 
that but 
her sweet gravity to a natural sedateness alone. 
He started up 


'* said the widow 





for what I had heard I should have imputed 
But for Henri 


yet serene 
the board was spread in vain 
* You will not leave us to-night 
‘‘]T have not yet seen my parents! Farewell, mother—fare- 
well, dear Justine!” 
She tur 


1 not away from his offered salute ; she even pressed 





his hand ; but it was a sisterly pressure only, in which no warm- 


er feeling had place. I saw by his countenance that he was 
] 


aware of this, and that it added wings to the speed with which he 


left the cottage 


, I retired to a small but exquisitely neat 


chamber on the ground tloor of the cotiage, the window of which 
hon 


my greatest need ! 


My repast ended 


e river. But sleep, like a false friend, fled at 


My mind, excited by the unmerited misfor- 


ked towards th 


tune of one whom I had seen but to admire, held me as though 


ell-bound to the lattice, the view from whence of the beautiful 


valley sleeping in the pale moonlight was far more attractive 
thanaslumberless couch. In this contemplative mood time stole 
away unnoted, when I was startled by hearing the door of the 


I looked anx- 
! 


auberge gently opened and some one issue forth 


istine herself, g 


T 
Jt 
oa 


ding like a 
spirit towards that stream on which I had been gazing. Good 


Was it possible that the 


jously from the casement: it was 


heaven! what could be her purpose ! 


storv of her undeserved abandonment had wrought in her fevered 


? ' 


brain a vision of self-destruction the thought was horrible 
Witnout a 
and holding my course in shadow, tracked her steps towards the 
cottage of Arnaud 

It stood on the very margin of the river. T 


moments 





indow, 





hesitation I sprang through the w 


e situation, the 





hour, her look of deep abstraction, as meditating, perchance, on 
lV 


the fatal plunge—all appeared to strencthen mv fearful comec- 


ture ; and I advanced unperceived so near as to stretch forth my 
arm, in the intensity of my feelings, to arrest her seeming pur- 
pose. But how had my suspicions wronged this noble-minded, 


} 


this incomparable girl! At the moment when my heart fluttered 


ssnine 
ping 
ide of supplication, lift her sweet eves 


und 


and though the 


at every motion, I beheld her sink upon her knees, and, cla 


her white hands in an attitt 


o heaven, as if to invoke a blessing on that umion whx 


marred her fairest hopes. T saw her lips move 





weents reached me not, the intelligence, the expression of that 
angel countenance could not be mistaken It was a study for 
1 painter, if indeed the art of man could depict the traits of 
heaven 


{ was lost in admiration, in wonder, when a loud shrick from 
\ 


e auberge dispersed the lovely vision. With the swiftness of 


ig, Justine fled back to the house, while I, more cautious 


i Ipw 

need. regained » apartment by the window. unperc 
i mv speed, regained my apartment by the window, unperceiv- 
low, who, awaking and missing her dau 


A tew 


ize the feelings of the ago 


ed It was the poor wi sh. 
ter, had raised that wild ery of dread, almost of despair 
1s from Justine seemed to tranquil! 





wor 





nized mother. Thev mingled their tears awhile, and then, I wil! 


lwp . slept ; if not, their grief at least was silent 
I rose early in the morning, but Justine had been long up and 
bus tic affairs, serene and trar } as though not 


{in her domes 


rrent of 





ecalme her peaceful 





sOolation would have been 


selarco 





hose own heart was her best and surest mon 
g, therefore, of a breakfast, the grapes for 
u“ pst st ea me ram le » I de ) ed ¢ imy 











wav, we conte to | g lance of her own y itv. 

1 tie ec g tove of one of the most afiectionate of ts 

Cir nstances led it the close of ituimn, to retrace art 
of my former route; and anu ated interest in the fortunes of 

8 4 tracted my steps « » more to the little auberge, 
‘ 1, through every er-sce 1d st:ll been present to my ine 
? y ] was re ved w t prrate s es that s« i fa 

iu ese sin t 1 pe » repay any express of 

mthe pa is r. J was s but 
y ¢ 1 che 3 tion of e « wo 
) are Trevis exp m. Had Id 

t il i ‘ ne ! | 

It was ev ry when I arrived 1 T was vet conversing with 
Jus i friend Henri entered the cottage. His fine 
" t res were right w ealth and g l-humour: and 
whether vas that Justine was gratified by his de ed recog 
! m ¢ the traveller W n g las ‘ sO s ‘ 

I er aut 1 cour But it was nething more 
The worth of t voung s r was slowly but secretly effacing | 
' im ‘ 1 i la ime 





“ Oh, nothing new, save that his grapes are sour, and his {{ love of me, for two whole days, than endure that she should have 


shrew of a wife sourer still. He the veriest slave that || to eat a miserable piece of ashen bread, or wear a garment of 


lives!” i! humiliation, or a girdle of hair-cloth, or do penance by a walk of 
. 3 | ” 
** He ever was,” said the dame, “a slave to his own greedy |) three miles on my account 
desire of gain ; for that he has sold what nothing can replace— * Do you relate the rest, Hermione ; you had it from m«e 












































the peace of his own heart! Oh, my son, learn from this to be “You told me further, that the good Agnes was more cheer 
content with ——” }' ful than the nun, and willingly alluded to her misfortune, which 
* Justine love exclaimed the vovth; “ but that were you would not have expected.” 
impossible! Content is too cold a word for such s irpassing * Yes, for women speak, while we men are silent about griefs ; 
bliss '" we always turn over the ves of the romance of our lives, to 
* Justine blushed, and looked as if she would have frowned, get at the pleasantest pictures and the last chapter. But go on.’ 
but knew not how! and a stray glance of her eve seemed to an- “ The good girl hung a black gauze over her dead eyes, out of 
gur well, not only for the happiness of my friend Henri, but I will consideration for others. She vavs looked at you when you 
hope also, for the peace of her own pure heart spoke, but it was only the voice she sought. You asked her 
I was not deceived ; they were soon after united ; the vices of what the British scene-painter it Was your expression,) or, in- 
Arnaud becoming thus the unconscious means of rewarding the deed, what a fine evening could be to her’ She said she enjoyed 
virtues of Henri and Justine a cheerful day as much as any one; that the air was purer and 
fresher, the song and call of the birds clearer, and the gurgling 
: and rust of the brook and leaves more pleasant; and when 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS, cate 
all this entered her watchful soul, she rejoiwed to its mmost 
= -— 
j} Gepths w t knowing wherefore 
AN INCIDENT. “Wh », then, can help be vy, as I am, ashame d and repentant 
Tue sun was setting. A broad beam of golden | lit up for || at the murmurings in which we often pass a few « ly days, 
a moment the entire firmament, and then sinking behind the |! when he t ks of t contented spirit w 1 1s blessed even 
fleecy clouds which thickly studded the western sky, clothed them throug! “ y benighted ones’ But blindness, th ia 
in that gorgeous and variegated beauty which all who have be- polar winter w t day, in this resembles the 1 t, that at 
held must acknowledge can never be described. We stood upon softens a s - the b tis a child whom its mother, Nature, 
one of the wharves in the southern part of the city, and from our has tas i r for the deepest tranquillity. Like a man 
position could behold almost entire The river lay in a balloon, ve the clouds, the hermit d knows only 
motionless before us, retlectit g trom its surlace every voices and so : hut the bewildermg, gaudy shows of life, the 
olject that rested upon it, save where some passing vessel lef low, hateful a forme, f of wounds and sear ive hid 
a long white line im its wake, stirring the waters into life for a den under the thick ¢ lw 1 eonwra i 
moment, and then becoming motionless as before. We stood ad- 
miring a scene, when a crv, follewed by a splash, attracted our 
: a NAPLES. 
attention. At a short distance stood a small lad looking eagerly 
over the wharf, while the tears which rolled thick and fast down It is impossible to witness the gd universal gavety 
his cheeks most effectually prevented his seeimg His brother md jovousness of the people of Na s without the greatest sym 
had fallen into the river. A small head rose to the surface—a pathy and delight Phe many-« ‘ rilhant flowers and fruits 
hand was thrust upwards, as if to grasp imaginary one stretch with which nature deeks lhe cor to invite man to adorn 
out to aid—a convulsive movement agitated the waters—the S person at i that's Is 1 with the brightest possible 
body had su n t ts » ‘ KeT r . uM i howers on the hat, 
“ Clear the gangway,” shout » sailor, as, throwing aside his © seen ON CVE one who has y means of procuring them 
vacket and tarpaulin, he sprung into the doc! Leven the es es the ¢ sal fas ure pamted with 
“ Be the powers, I'm in wid vi d ] nan at the gay tle rout the one rse caleches are striped 
same moment, and in a short time both men rose to the rface Wid DF ‘ e carved work is gilded, the horses are deco 
with the body Pat havin the boy by the hair, at the rated with ar fowers, scar i" s and tassels, and gold 
same time that the tar had taken him by his limbs 1, tinsel. Many wear on their heads plumes of feathers, others little 
The lad, when laid on the wharf, appeared to be no more than |) "42%, Whieh Hutter in every breeze as they move swiftly along 
ten years of age. A few moments before he had been as merry We us ¥ cai the we < way « rs barbane and tasteless , 
d tho less as many of those who now gathered around his | a - imay bes but under a perfeetly clear and blue 
lifeless body. A crowd collected, as usual, and amid their many Sky hotning ts dy, for nothing can outshine the plendour of 
sage remarks upon the propriety of children keeping away from | the sun and of its revection on the sea, The most brilliant co 
the water, etc., a woman, pale and breathless, rushed through the lour is deadened by the intense light; and as all hues, the greens 
of trees and plants, and the yellow, brown and red earthly tints, 


crowd to the body. It was his mother. Bitterly did she weep 








over her prostrate ec} earnestly she pleaded with those | ©! wd upon the eve in their fullest beauty, gay flowers and 
who stood by to raise the but no hand moved to do what dresses ble b Univers irmony. The searlet boddices and 
their own hearts as well as their voices prompted etticoats, trimmed with ¢ 1 bands of gold and silver, of the 
At this moment a slight convulsive movement of the bov's vomen of Nettuno, the other national costumes, the gayly 
hand was pot ced * He lives ' said the mother; and taking } te boats every « ect seems to strive to become ¥ le 
him up in her arms, she carried him through the streets to her under the dazzling splendour of sea and sky 
home Here the usual means were resorted to, and for tw A s they live do they | wy the dead. No} * sable 
hours there appeared to be but little chance of lis recovery ; but tram there dist st j 1 vy of the povous world 
she, the mother, urged on those who were kindly assisting, and I saw a child borne to the grave. A large red velvet pall, 
at length the hoy opened his languid eyes, made an effort to || richly embroidered with d, covered a nd tier, on which 
seize her hand, and feebly uttered the word “ Mother.” stood a carved chest ! vy decorated with ! l silver In 
“ He lives! thank God, he lives '” was rather shrieked tha this lav the dead, clad m white urments ed with rose- 
said, and the poor woman sank insensible at his side Phila coloured r At the f corners of the chest were four 
Vorth Ame nels, each he ra t ch of flowers over the body As 
they were only fastened at the feet by wires, they moved with 


ured to scatter odours over the 


THE BLIND GIRL. the motion of 








“Ti 1 Awnes was sitting by a clear brook ;—I can never i : This tren 8 not the angels was increased 
forget that evening ; the brook glittered along the winding valley, one 7 o's a procession hastened through the 
aol thes and the moon } siaeil’ Tan tiles pe en ee reets yw the priests | ‘ wearers rather ran than walk«d. 
feet of the blind girl, and either bank was fringed with a thicket, ' 
the bowerv home of the nightingales. As I came nearer,—how Th ision of a past len age is one of the greatest hin- 
was it, Hermon?” derances to the aj ich of the golden age that should come. If 

‘“* You heard, then, a friend reading to her by moonlight out of the golden age is past, it Was not genuine Gold cannot rust or 
Thomson's * Seasons.’ ™ || deca ri es ol idmixtures and all decon positions 

*And sweetly she read, but s and low. At my voice,— pure a ces If the nve will not endure, it had 
puvsiognomy to the —the x ¢ knew me and presented bette ever aris fur it Can , e nol r b elevies on its 
her friend to me, who immediately lifted up her long veil. I had loss 
seen her once before; y must } vw where, reverend sir?” Inv we wes be e to build palaces for men, 

“In a convent at which the emperour afterwards suy t when it comes to the f t we have our hands f with the 
pressed. The recommendat of an abbot, to whom I lad intro business of cle vay their dirt andr : Chis disgusting 
duced a priest who could read mass more rapidly than any other V t es at res ition; but it must be done 
priest living, opened my path to the refectory, where, out of all I ence a rance are sisters. Dut there are noble and 
the nuns, who were generally too fat, only one pleased me; and \ ee ur cence lignorance are mortal, they 
she was neither the one nor ti ther, for she was a novice - ve] y laces tw vy without expression, and of a tran- 
this verv friend of the girl. I never forget that gentle, || s be vy; ther sters are ria r lofty forms are 
pale, serene face, with a wooden tré er on which were only cable, and their countenances are st radiant with the 
lent set before it for mortiheca s sake.” j it of paradise The awe heave ind visit only the no 

“So strange are we men, I s ld much more willingly see 1 most severely tried mankind 
» luvelv creature suffer, sich, 1 weep bitter tears from fruitless Moder prot puta great deal of water m thew mk 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 


| 
| 
! 
} 
Scene 1.—The House of Lavy Anne 


Enter Jane and Lavy Buancuk | 


Lady Blanche.—At home to me! Why not at home to all! 
What ails her? Is she ill!’ When saw she last 
Sir Philip? 
Jane.—Y esterday 
Lady Blanche. —He was not here 
To-day! ‘They have quarrell’d. She's in love with him 
I thought ’twould come to this. Play governess 
To a pupil with a beard! Pore cheek by cheek 
Over a book with him! A score to one 
The cheeks would meet. I wonder, then, the odds 
The lips would keep asunder 
Jane.—You have guess‘d it. 
Lady Blanche.—He kissd her’ How know you ! 
Jane.—I saw it, madam, 
Entering the study unawares. Their backs 
Were towards me: they were sitting side by side 
Before the reading-desk, and as I oped 
The door he kiss'd her. She was on her feet 
In a moment 
Lady Blanche.—At the kiss or at the door. 
Jane.—V'll not be positive. 
Lady Blanche.—But you can guess, 
Or if you cannot I can —She turn'd round, 
And then she quarrell’d with the kiss—Go to! 
You have made mischief. "Twere a sinless kiss 
Had not you look’d upon it. Get you gone, | 
You have wicked eyes! Go send your lady to me 
[Jane gocs out. 
My heart is gone! The symptoms yesterday 
I feign'd, I feel to-day. To mock, to catch, 
So runs the saying, and ‘tis true. I mock'd— 
Dissembled love for the voung ‘prentice boy, 
And what [ pass’d before for, now I am. } 
A maid indeed in love—in love with him 
Who having leap’d the pale that bade him dwell 
Aloof trom gentle blood, were now my match ; 
But he has all forgot the yeoman’s maid. 
[Lavy BLANCHE si/s disconsolate ly. Enter Lapy 
ANNE, who draws a chair beside her, and like- 
wise sits. 
Lady Anne.—Well, Blanche. 
Lady Blanche.—Well, Anne. You have quarrell’d with Sir 
Philip. {Blount 
Lady Anne.—-And you have lost your pains with Colonel | 
Lady Blanche. —We have play'd our cards like fools. 
Lady Anne.—-lI fear we have 
Lady Blanche.—1 know we have. My game is gone. 
Lady Anne.—And so 
I fear is mine 
Lady Blanche —Why, Anne, you're not in love? 
Lady Anne.—I doubt Lam. Are you in love, dear Blanche? 
Lady Blanche. —1 know Lam. What could possess you, Anne, 
To set vourself up at an age hke yours | 
For an old maid! Would you be wiser than | 
Your mother was! Had she been of your mind, 
Where had you been! | 
Lady Anne.—What could possess you, Blanche, | 
To give me credit for't, and you yourself 
A woman! ‘Think you there was ever one 
Who led a life of single blessedness, 
And with her will! You did forget your mother 
' 
{ 











As well as [. Children had better take 
Example from their parents ; they are copies 
More like to spoil than mend by altering 
Lady Blanche —Mvy mother was a wile at twenty-four 
Past that, I'm like to be no wife at all | 
This comes of scorning men. How could you think 
Women were eer design'd to live without them! | 
Look at mens’ trades—no woman e'er could follow. 
A pretty smith you'd make tu blow a bellows, i 
And set an anvil ringing with a hammer | 
Lady Anne.—Or you a pretty mason with a mallet | 
Shaping a block of treestone with a chisel! | 
Lady Blanche.—Y ou could not be a doctor, nor a surgeon. | 
Lady Anne.—Nor you a lawyer—would you wear the wig! | 
Lady Blanche —Vd starve first. You would never make a | 
Lady Anne.—Nor you a soldier 
Lady Blanche.—I could fight. I'd like 
To fight with Colonel Blount. 
Lady Anne.—What! has he chafed vou’ | 
Lady Blanche.—Mortally ! Of my beauty made as light 
As ‘twere a dress would only last a day ! 
Averr'd I painted, which, although I did, 
Designing not to show, how durst he see! 
Denied that I had eyes. Have I not eves ' } 
Call'd me a coquette, anatomized me so, 
My heart is all one mortifying sore, 


[saulor. 





Rankling with pain, which, ‘gainst all equity, 
I pay him for with love, instead of hate 
Lady Anne.—Why, Blanche, can it be you? 
Lady Blanche. —Can you believe | 
That love could be constrain'd? That one could love | 


Against one’s will? That one could spite one's self 


To love another! Love and hate at once? 

I could kill Colonel Blount—could hack him up! 
Make mincemeat of him—and could kill myself 
For thinking I could do it, he is so full 

Of wisdom, goodness, manliness, and grace! 

I honour him, admire him, yea, affect him; 

Yet more than him affect the ’prentice boy, 
Whose blushing cheek attested for his heart 
That love was ay unknown, unlook’d-for guest, 
Ne’er entertain’d before, and greeted, now, 
With most confused, overpower'd welcome ! 

Lady Anne.—You loved the ’prentice boy !—you thought 
Betore. [not that 

Lady Blanche. —Because it seem’d too slight for thought. 
A spark I did not heed, because a spark ! 

Never suspected ’twould engender flame 
That kept in secret kindling, nor was found 
Before the blaze that now keeps raging on 
As from the smother springs the fiercest fire ' 

Lady Anne.—Well! make confession to him. 

Lady Blanche. —Make my will 
And die. He loves no more. ‘The fire is out! 

Vanish'd '—the very embers blown away !— 
‘The memory even of my features gone, 

At sight of which it burst with such a glare 

As crimson'd all the welkin of his face, 

And mock’d, as you would think, extinguishing ! 
Nor rests it there—another fire is lit 

And blazes to another deity ! 

There is the altar burn'd before for me, 

But to another does the incense rise. 

There is the temple where I once was shrined, 
But to another's image sacred now ; 

And mine profan'd, unbased, cast down, cast out, 
Never to know its worshipper again. 

Lady Anne.—Thou dost not weep. 

Lady Blanche.—I do! 

Lady Anne.—You are in love 

Lady Blanche.—To de sure I am, and like to be! ne'er 
Deceived themselves than we did! To believe [women more 
It rested with ourselves to love or not ; 

As we at once could have and lack a heart ; 

As though we were not made of flesh and blood ; 
As though we were not women—women—ekills 
Sure to be toss’d by passion as by waves 

The barque that ’s Jaunch'd into the open sea! 
Why don't you weep ’—you would for sympathy, 
Did you but love as I do. 

Lady Anne-—Love as you do! 

The loves of twenty women would not make 
The heap of mine. 

Lady Blanche —And mine among the number? 
Now look you, Anne, the moiety of my love 
Would make your heap. 

Lady Anne.—Wonld make my heap? Its tithe 
Would beat your moiety. 

Lady Blanche.—The measure of it! 

Lady Anne.—The earth. 

Lady Blanche. —I'll give thee in the sun and moon! 

My love holds measure with the universe ! 
That mocketh bounds. 

Lady Anne.—Ne'er women loved as I do. 

Lady Blanche.—Ne’er woman loved at all, compared to me. | 
Tn me the passion, Anne, is nature! What } 
I feel you only have a notion of. 

I love by heart, you only, Anne, by rote ; 





Peace, | will have it so !—upon my life 

We are a pair of most renown'd old maids ! [Enter Jane 
Jane.—So please you, madam, have I now your leave ! } 
Lady Anne.—Leave !—Whither go you '—O, I had forgot 

T gave her leave to spend the afternoon | 

With Charlotte, your fair maid | 
Lady Blanche.—She gives a treat 

To-day. She begg'd of me a room or two ; 

I bad her take the freedom of the house, | 

And with her friends keep holiday, for she 

My foster-sister is, as well as maid ' 
Lady Anne. —It's not a wedding, Jane? | 
Jane —I am bound, my lady, 

I o secrecy 
Lady Anne.—Pshaw ! 
Jane —lIt is a wedding 
Lady Anne —And who marries she ! 
Jane.—Thev tell me Colonel Blount. 
Lady Blanche.—They slander him! 


secrecy to me. 


It Is unpossible 
Lady Anne.—You have your leave! ! 

Go, Jane! {Jane goes out. || 
Lady Blanche (calling after Jane.)\—But go not forth—wait 

For me' Behoves | further question her! [in the anti-room 
Lady Anne —Would you betray yourself! 
Lady Blanche—Betray myselt !— 

T have betray'’d myself—I am betrav'd 

By him, by you,—but most of all myself!— 

There's no accounting for the tastes of men '— | 

I'll see this wedding ! | 
Lady Anne —Wherefore’ | 
Lady Blanche.—Know I not '— | 

To stop the banns ! | 
Lady Anne.—Play rival to thy maid 
Lady Blanche.—The maid ts betters to the mistress now ! 

T must be present at these nuptials, Anne ! 

I think it cannot be as she reports ! } 

And yet, again, I doubt, and fear it is! 

If so, I'll see him give away his hand, 

And to escape detection from the rest, 

Attire me as the maid he knew me first— 

The yeoman’s daughter whom he saw and loved ' 

Follow me, Anne, and see how it will end. 
Lady Anne —What profit can it bring thee, proves it he? 
Lady Blanche.—1 know not what! I scarce know what Ido! | 





ms — ae 


I have an aim, yet know not what it is! 

I shall expect you, Anne.—Be sure you come ! 

Anne, turns it out, as much I fear it will, 

You'll have to answer for't. 
Lady Anne.—For what, dear Blanche? 
Lady Blanche.—That I should love, and die a lost old maid. 

(Lavy Buancue goes out. 

Lady Anne.—Full of her own predicament, she casts 

No thought on mine. What will become of me 

Returns not fair Sir Philip to the charge, 

Dishearten’d by repulse, which I confess 

I gave him more in show than earnestness ? 

That's he !—I know his step '—Come in, Sir Philip! 


Enter Sin Puiie. 


Sur Phalip.—1 have made bold to call. 
Lady Anne.—I see you have call'd; 
I do not see you have made bold ! 
Sir Philip —I came 
To ask your pardon. 
Lady Anne.—O!—for yesterday. 
Yes: I was angry !—You surprised me sv! 
It was not what you did, but how you did it. 
And then my maid to see it !—What knew she 
How you intended it’ Such things—you know 
I view them philosophically—go 
For what they are meant for. There is a father’s kiss, 
A brother’s kiss, a friend's kiss—and a kiss— 
Of another kind.—You guess the kind I mean— 
Not like the kiss you gave me yesterday. 
Siv Philip.—I am not sure of that —Nay I'll be honest! 
Lady Anne.—Do so, Sir Philip! Honesty is a grace 
That makes amends for worlds of awkward things. 
Sev Philip. —With safety would I might be honest still 
Lady Anne.—You cannot tell, you know, unless you try! 
Sir Philip—Trying perhaps I fail. 
Lady Anne.—Perhaps succeed. 
But trving not, be sure you wont succeed. 
Sir Philip. —Dear Lady Anne, I feel—I know not what. 
Lady Anne.—I cannot know unless you tell me what. 
How do you feel? 
Sur Phihp.—Most strangely 
Lady Anne.—And how long? 
Sur Philip.— Why ever since I came to school to you 
I am smitten, Lady Anne. 
Lady Anne.— What mean you, sir! 
They who infect another must be ill. 
I don’t feel ill !—Can I be ailing, sir? 
Smitten by me! [ have not got the plague ! 
Do you think me ill '—Do you know anything 
About the pulse! Feel mine! How am I? 
Sir Philip. —Nay, 
Allow me tme to tell. 
Lady Anne—O! take your time ! 
Sir Philip —A most sweet hand you have, dear Lady Anre 
Here is a palm, and here are fingers too! 
Lady Anne.—I hope there are. 
Sir Philip.—Ard joints. 
Lady Anne.—\N ho has not palms, 
Fingers, and joints, Sir Philip, yet has hands ? 
Sir Philip —But hands that have all these are not the same! 
Some will repel, and some attract the touch ; 
Some will delight, and some offend the eve. 
This palm Math softness, which the eider down 
Were richer if it knew! Those tapering fingers 
Are in their dazzling whiteness, and their shape, 
Rays far more precious than e’er crown'd a star 
That penetrate the heart with light and warmth 
In which the sun is poor !—and here are joints 
That mock the cheek with dimples—play on smiles— 
As hinges could be fashion'd of such things ! 
© there's a world of riches in a hand! 
Treasures that count with feeling, thought, and sense, 
And most of all—in this one 
Lady Anne.—Pray, Sir Philip, 
How is my pulse ! 
Sir Phalip.—I cannot find your pulse—Can't tell the pulse— 
Know nothing of the pulse —You are quite well ; 
Bot I am very ill, dear Lady Anne. 
Lady Anne —Indeed, Sir Philip. Let me try my skill '— 
The hand keeps steady while we feel the pulse— 
No signs of ailment here 
Su Philip —No fever’ 
Lady Anne.—No 
The even plodding beat of sober health ! 
And yet thou mayst be ill.—Art rheumatic ? 
Sor Philip —No 
Lady Anne.—Art thou subject to the quinsey ! 
Ny Philip —No 
Lady Anne.—Feel'st rigours now and then—the certam sigus 
Of brooding mischief ' 
Suv Philip —No 
Lady Anne. —Hadst ever threat‘ning 
Of a lock'd jaw? 
N; Philip —No! 
Lady Anne.—Hast thou got a head-ache ? 
Sir Phtlip.—No! 
Lady Anne—If thou’rt ill, it must be somewhere! How 
Feel'st thou about the region of the heart? 
Sir Philip. — Tis there, dear Lady Anne ; “tis there! 
Lady Anne.—What's there? 
Sir Philip —My illness ! 
Lady Anne.—W hat, suspect you, is it? 
Nor Philip — f_ove ’ 
Lady Anne.—A dunce !—I might have known it all along! 
Of course '—you are in love with Lady Blanche ' 
Sir Philip. —Nav, Lady Anne, I am in love with you! 
Lady Anne —In love with me! Why, what can I have done 
To make vou so! 
Sir Philip. —Nothing with that intent, 
But everything must work to such an end' 
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Made me—from nothing— which I was—a man! 
Almost a man—your work not yet complete, 
But you will crown it, will you marry me. 
Lady Anne.—Sir Philip, we shall speak another time, 
Ser Philip. —That other time will find another yet ! 
No ume like the present, when the cause is good, 
And the heart cheerily runs along with it! 
Lady Anne.—Give me a day! 
Sir Philip —What! with such friends as these 
To back me now! 
Lady Anne.—What friends? 
Sir Philyp.—Y our blushes, lady, 
You fain would hide, but cannot '—and your eyes, 
O’er which you drop those snowy veils, their lids, 
To hide what they would tell—yet thus betray ; 
And your whole form shrinking with consciousness, 
Which breathes such fears as fan the lover's hopes. 
Dear Lady Anne— 
Lady Anne.—Sir Philip, here I am, 
And judge me as a man of honour would 
The maid he truly loves, and not in vam! 
There—you have ta’en possession '—Loose me now, 
And meet me presently at Lady Blanche’s, 
Whither bv friendship am I summon’d straight! 
And should obey, since love's behest is done. 
[ They go out severally 


( Conclusion in our next.) 





ORIGINAL ROMANTIC TALES, 


MODERN DIABLERIE. 
(Coutinued.) 

Ar two hours after night-fall Andervelt called for them. En- 
veloping their figures in cloaks, they left the hotel and set forth, 
through a perfect labyrinth of black alleys and narrow unlighted 
streets, where none but a bloodhound or a footpad could have 
found a way. ‘Three quarters of an hour's walking brought them 
to the outskirts of the town. They reached a dreary dark open 
space, on the opposite side of which were dimly discernible the 
regular outlines of old dilapidated tumble-down edifices, from 


one or two windows in which dimly struggled a feeble ray of | 


light. In the centre could be distinguished the forms of three or 
four hovels of the meanest character. There was not a living 
form visible except themselves, nor a sound audible save an an- 
gry yelp, which at intervals indicated the discontent of some ill- 
conditioned cur chained in the neighbourhood. Andervelt moved 
on with a practised and fearless foot, while his companions, un- 
certain and stumbling, found some difficulty in keeping pace with 
him. At the door of one of the hovels their conductor gave a 
single rap, which seemed to have been expected, for the door 
immediately opened ; and Andervelt grasping Lake's arm, and 
whispering to Anguille to follow, uuhesitatingly plunged into the 
gloom. As soon as they had passed the threshold the door clos- 
ed, leaving them in Cimmerian darkness, and almost immediately 
afterwards the shade was drawn from a dark lantern behind them, 
and light was thrown upon the narrow passage. Who admitted 

em they could not see, nor had they tine to look, for Ander- 
velt proceeding at once to an opposite door, opened it, and be- 
gan to descend a flight of steps. Descending about ten feet, they 
found themselves in a sort of vault, apparently intended for 
stowage of goods,—very likely, as Lake thought, a disused recep- 
tacle for plunder. It was lighted by a lamp which stood upon a 
table, and warmed by a stove in which a fire was burning, and 
which the dampness of the place made necessary notwithstand- 
an individual, whom the two 


He had the Moor- 


ish complexion, and piercing black eve of his caste, and was at- 


athe season. At the table sat 


inends rightly supposed to be the Bohemian 


tired in a somewhat fantastical habit, half Moorish, half Indian; 
no doubt assumed for the occasion, and probably the refuse of 
some theatrical wardrobe. This prepossessing individual greeted 
his visiters by a nod, and Andervelt having addressed him im a 
anguage which was unintelligible to Anguille or Lake, turned 
to the latter and informed them, that as a preliminary, it would 
be required that they pay to the wizard a retainer, as a lawyer 
d 


v 


would term it, of five thalers. This being deposited, another 


of mystical jargon passed between the Bohemian and 
eir guide, and Andervelt 


would require them all to retire, saving the one who wished to 


then told them that the conjurer 








consult him. He therefore proposed to Anguille that they 
should await above, while Lake should consult the Bohemian 
alone. To this Anguille made some little demur. He did not 


like the idea of leaving Lake in such company without assistance 


“ Pooh!’ said Andervelt, *“ I'll answer for his safety ;"’ and so 
saying he reascended the stairs, leaving Lake and the conjurer 
together 

In an upper room, meanly enough furnished, they found a Bo- 
hemian girl, who upon receiving a command from Andervelt, set 
before them a green flask and two glasses. 

‘* Drink, Monsieur,”’ Andervelt said; ‘ the liquor is better 
than the place ; we must support the house, vou know.” Anguille, 
to humour his entertainer, tasted the beverage, which was 
Dantzic water of the very best quality, to his surprise ; and then, 
apparently listening to the very interesting details of My. Ander- 
velt's thief-taking experience, but in reality anxiously counting 
the moments, waited for Lake's reappearance. 

Half an hour thus passed in profound silence. Andervelt had 


apparently talked himself to sleep. The girl sat in one corner 


}} gredients, and prostrated himself, face downwards, before it 


Anguille be- 
Ten minutes 


| with downcast eyes, motionless as a bronze statue. 
| came impatient, and repeatedly consulted his watch. 
; more crept away; they seemed hours. Anguille was becoming 
nervous. Suddenly a cricket began his unmusical screech in one 
corner, and awoke Andervelt. 

“ Hallo!” said that worthy gentleman, “ I was just falling 
” He had been snoring for the last quarter hour. “ Your 
Bring me that flask.” The girl com- 


|| 
asleep 
friend takes a long time. 
plied, and Andervelt helped himself again, recommending An- 





As he raised the glass to his lips 
Anguille re- 


guille to follow his example. 
the door opened suddenly and Lake joined them 
marked that his countenance was flushed and his eve dilated 
| Without remark, however, he rose and followed Andervelt out 

of the hovel. As they reached the open air the clocks in the 
| city were striking the hour of midnight, and with hurried steps 
they recommenced their walk homewards. Following the same 
hlind and tortuous path, they reached their hotel, and desiring 


Andervelt to call upon them next day for his recompense, they 
bade him good night. 
|, As soon as they had reached Anguille’s apartments he ordered 
| supper and chanspagne. 


* Not a word until we have that,” said he to Lake. His crea- 


| 
|| ture comforts being provided, the servant dismissed, and 
| door locked, 


* let us hear vour adventure 


the 
* Now, mon ami,” said he, filling Lake's glass, 
That absent and excited air of 
thine is a perfect mine of expectation.” 

** Well then,” Lake began, * in the first place, I have passed 


| 


my word for your secrecy 


| 
| 
i 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


“ Assuredly,”” Anguille replied, * secret as an owl.” 


** Seriouslv,’’ Lake continued, * what I am to tell is not to be 

We are both on h 
* After vou left us, the old gipsy began by exacting this pledge 
His trade is anything but a legal one, and a d 


In 


venture to trust us upon any other recommendation 


mentioned. onour. 


' 
isclusure of his 
fact, he would not 


The Bohe- 


mian having received my pledge, removed his table to one side, 


practices might compromise his safety 


and placing a seat in the centre of the vault, desired me to place 


myself upon it. Having done so, he begged me to promise him 
not to utter a word, nor quit my place upon any consideration or 


hat 





whatever I might see, swearing with great unction, our In- 


; Stant destruction might be the consequence. Thinking that I 
might as well humour the humbug, I gave the required promise 


| The gipsy then proceeded with a long wand, secundum artem, 


to draw a circle about me in the earth, according to the custom 


of immemorial time. Into this narrow trench thus made he 
| poured a liquid, which I took to be alcohol or spirits of wine, to 


which he set fire, and it continued to burn with a fitful parti- 


coloured light. He then extinguished his lamp, and placing 
near the wall opposite me a brazier, cast into it a handful of in- 


A 


smoke began to rise from the brazier, which gradually increased 


in volume and density, until I was nearly suffocated and entirely 
|| blinded 


the smoke suddenly dissipated, escaping, I suppose, by some vent 


I had just reached the very point of strangulation when 


prepared for the purpose, and a bright clear jet of flame shot + p 
from the brazier. Its | ; 
of a female standing between it and the wall.” 
* And did you know her!” 
es 

* | did.” 

i * Por heaven's 
| ** Madame de Begnis.” 


* Madame de Begnis !* echoed Anguille 


} 


rht fell full upon the features and form 


asked Anguille, with distended 


- 
- 


sake, who was she 


1 astonishment 


} * As Tam a living man it was she, as palpable and unmistak- 


l' able as vou are there She wore the same dress in which I last 


saw he r Her eves were fixed on mine with a calm se rious ex- 


pression which almost fright ned me, for |] half doubted whether 
ly 


ir. Jn truth, I was complete 


she was not indeed a spirit of a 
paralyzed by a sight so totally unexpected ; and as for the Bohe- 


g the whole tume he lay flat upon the ground, with his 





man, duri 


face hidden.” 


** Dd she spe ak?" said Anguille 
* She did. Rats ng her hand towards me, she spoke, as nearly 
as ] remember, these words: *‘ At Siegen in three davs you may 





find me, but come alone.’ Just then, as | was finding my tongue, 


the flame sunk as suddenly as it had been kindled, leaving me 


again in comparative darkness. ‘The gipsy relighted his lamp 
There was no one in the vault but ourselves. I examined the 
wall where she had stood; it was solid stone hke the others 


conceivable mode of egress but the steps by 


There was no g 
which we entered, and to reach them she must have displaced 
me.” 


Jeon <7” 


* And you are certain it was the De I 


* Most certain 
| “ Well.” said Anguille, drawing a long breath; “ it is clever 

jugglery assuredly ; you wont think of going to Siegen 
Good night.” 


pee 


| « Well, we have three days to talk of ut 


(To be continued.) 


The artist belongs to his work, not the work to the artist 

If the world is to be held together by lies, the old, which are 
already current, are just as good as the nev 

We are near waking when we dream that we dream. 
The finest hair casts a shadow. 


| 
| 
| 


; 


! capacity to Ticonderoga 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


COLONEL TRUMBULL’S NEW WORK. 

Amonce the variety of literary productions with which the press 
is teeming, there is no class of publications so interesting to the 
general reader as autobiography, particularly when the author il- 
lustrates the most interesting periods of national history 

Works of this kind cast an mterest around historical events 
calculated to inspire the reader with enthusiasm, whilst they tend 
strongly to impress the memory, and encourage if not create an 
ambition in the young officer to emulate the glorious deeds which 
he biographer places before him in glowing colours. 

We are led to make these remarks from having recently read 
ust published by Colonel John Trumbull, entitled * Re- 
miniscences of 1776 to 1841.” Colonel 


Trambull is so favourably known to all the better classes of so- 


a work | 
his own times from 
ciety in the United States, as possessing talents of the highest 
order, and as having filled many honourable situations, civil and 
military, to his lasting credit, and with benefit to his country ; 
that we are not surprised at the anxiety everywhere manifested 
by the reading world to possess themselves of a work whic h pro- 
mises so much correct and agreeable mformation in relation to a 
ye 
Trumbull is well kaown to have been connected during the last 


of subjects, ons and events, with which Colonel 





Variety 


utv years 

The work is written in an easy, flowing, unpretending style, 
evincing more correct taste, more classical reading, and more 
practical tact in composition than we anticipated 

This is in fact the hfe of a gentleman, written as a gentleman 
should write; and, when we consider the forwardness and as- 
haracterize too many of the biographers of the 


It 


the lie of one who stood foremost and took an early and promt 


sumption which « 


present day, this is no slight recommendation is, moreover, 


nent position in the great struggle of the Revolutionary war, and 


afterwards held important and honourable civil appointments un- 





der the government which he had contributed to establish 

In reading the book we are forcibly impressed that it was writ- 
ten by one who was a witness and a sharer in the glorious scenes 
he describes. Nor can we refuse to acknowledge that the author 
talent, but for his liberal views and 
On 


is not only distinguished for 
sentiments on all the important subjects he has discussed 


t] 


all occasions he has written not only without acrimony, but speaks 





in handsome and indulgent terms of those who were his political 
opponente 
The work is enlivened with various interesting anecdotes and 
portions of the correspondence of persons eminent tor their ta- 
lents and services in the great aud exciting days of the Revolution. 
From what we have said the reader will conclude that we think 


We think 


it is a very entertaining and instructive book, and recommend it 


very favourably of the work ; and so indeed we do. 
strongly to the perusal of the patriot, the politician, and the lover 
ve arts, and particularly to those who, like ourself, have 
We 


feel assured that the reader of Trumbull's life cannm close the 


wh 


had the honour of an acquaintance with the amiable author 


volume without feeling gratitude to the author for the entertain- 


ment he has atlorded him; nor without his mind being improved 
and his heart expanded by the sound opinions expressed, and the 


moral sentiments evervwhere meculcated 


I now propose to give a brief outline of the life of Colonel 


Trombull, which I think will be read with interest by all who are 





at all acquainted with the services rendered or the great works 
executed by our distinguished countryman, and may induce many 
to examime the detatls referred to 

Colonel Trumbull was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, and early 


had the advantages of a classical instruction under the celebrated 


Mr. Tisdale, 
age of tiiteen 


Having a natural taste for drawing, he gave early indi- 


who pre pared hun for college at the very unusual 


He entered Cambndge, and graduated with credit 
in 1773 


liar talent, which afterwards (by 


cations of possessing that peer 
perseverance and industry) made hun rank among the most dis- 
tinguished historical painters of the age 

In 1775 the war tempest, which had been long three‘ening, 
burst forth at Lexington, in Massachusetts “The blood of our 
brethren cried from the earth, and the ery was heard throughout 
Connecticut.” Troops were soon raised in this colony, and Trum- 


arms, and jomed the regiment as 
adjutant, then The 


immediately proceeded to Boston, and Trambull, with his gallant 


bull, with other patriots, flew to 


commanded by Colonel Spencer regiment 





corps, Was stations j Rox rv Ilere he partook of the hard- 
ships and glory of those who defended the heights before and 


afte r the battle of B inker H | Soon alter (ic ne ral Washi gton 


assumed the command of the army at Boston the activity and 
zeal of Trumbul! attracted his notice, and the commander-in- 
chief appointed him his aide-de-camp. When the British aban- 


doned Boston, Trumbull proceeded to New-York, where he re- 


sided several months, and was a long time encamped on the 


high hills which be longed to Colonel Rutge r's estate at Cor- 
laer's Hook. In 1776 Trumbull was appointed adjutant-general 
of the northern army, and accompamed General Gates in that 


Here they met the retreating and des- 
eral Sullivan, a graphic sketch of which is 


Here the colone! found constant occupa- 


titute army of Ge 


given in the memoirs 


tion, and most usefully did he employ his tme in serving his 
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country and ameliorating the condition of his suffering country- 
men. While at Ticonderoga the keen military eye of Colonel 
Trumbull made a discovery which surprised all the officers and 
the army, viz. that Mount Defiance commanded the great fort of 
Ticonderoga, and rendered it unsafe if not untenable. ‘The ex- 
periments of Colonel Trumbull proved the correctness of his 
opinions ; and although his views were not adopted at the tume, 
yet the events of the subsequent campaign fully demonstrated 
the correctness of them, and tended greatly to elevate him in the 
Colonel ‘Trumbull was with 
tted out 


opinion of the army of the country 
the army when Generals Arnold and Waterbury fi the 
fleet which was defeated on the 11th of October, and took a very 
active and meritorious part after the battle in regard to the recep- 


When 


the troops at Ticonderoga went into winter quarters, a part of 


tion and forwarding of the prisoners released on parole. 
' 
them proceeded to Pennsylvania, and with them went Colonel 
Trumbull, and there joined General Washington after they had 
received the news cf the capture of General Lee. Thence he 
proceeded to Newport, and served in General Spencer's army, 
and was very active and successful in disciplining the troops of 
that station. 

In 1777 Colonel Trembull, feeling offended that his commis- | 
sion of adjutant-general was dated later than it should have been, 
thus deprived of an advantage which he highly valued, he re- 
signed his commission and returned to his paternal mansion, de- 
termined to pursue his original occupation, and he resumed his 
favourite study of painting. With a view to pursue his studies 
with more advantage he left Lebanon and took up his residence 
in Boston. Here he formed the acquaintance of Rufus King, 
Christopher Gore, William Eustis, Tyler, Dawson, and Dexter ; 
men who in after years became distinguished for talents and pub- 
lic services, (of whom in his memoirs he gives many interesting 
anecdotes.) These and many more formed a noted club in Bos- 
ton. In the study of his profession, relieved by the occasional | 
attendance on this club, Trumbull passed away several pleasant 
months, till in the summer of 1778 he again jomed the army as 
a volunteer officer, and attached himself to a force destined for 
the attack and recovery of Rhode Island, then in possession of 
the British troops. ‘he attempt on Rhode Island was unsuc- 
cessful, but the troops gained much credit, and Colonel Trum- 
bull, after adding to his reputation as an officer, again retired to 
the quiet of private life, and resumed his favourite pencil at his 
father’s mansion. By this time Colonel Trumbull had painted 
with some success upwards of fifty paintings, mostly portraits, in- 
cluding some historical and seriptural pieces, many of which are 
still seen and admired. 

In 1780 Colonel ‘Trumbull, desirous of extending his know- 
ledge of his favourite art, determined to proceed to England, and 
finish his studies under the great Mr. West; an arrangement hav- 
ing been made, through Sir John ‘Temple and Lord George Ger- 
maine, that he might reside in London notwithstanding the war 
Accordingly he proceeded ria France in a ship of war, and after 
a great variety of incidents, which are agreeably described, and 
carefully examining the rarest pictures in Paris, he at length 
reached London. Here he renewed his studies under the diree- 
tion of the great artist West; and, though watched by the Ameri- 
can refugees and loyalists in London, he contrived to live a quiet, 
But 


restless and malignant loyalists were vexed that he should con- 


inoffensive life, incessantly occupied with his pencil the 
tinue in the centre of London unmolested, so in the month of 
November, 1780, just after the receipt of the news of Arnold's 
treason and the death of Andre, the loyalists hating Colonel 
Trumbull for the active part he had taken in the war, determined 
to put an end to the unintelligible security and protection which 
he enjoyed in London, laid their plans and made their complaints 
before the English government, and ultimately succeeded in getting 
Colonel Trumbull arrested for high treason. Colonel Trambull 
was a victim to the prejudice of the times, and through the ani- 

He re- 
v treated 


Fox, Shen- 


mosity of the ultra tones he was consigned to prison 
mained in Tothilfield prison about eight months, ervi 
but carefully guarded ; here he was visited by Burke, 
dan, and others of equal celebrity, anecdotes regarding whom 


Mr. Burke 


not Colonel 


he has given mm his memoirs in his usual happy style 
at length obtained an order of council for the lberat: 
Trumbull 


Colonel Trumbull now embarked for Ar where he ex 


twerp, 


pect d to get a vessel for Ame rica Alter many adve ntures he 


j } ’ } 
embarked at Amsterdam, and scarcely gets to sea when he meets 


with storms and adverse winds, is driven to Spain, is there de 


tained for weeks, has manv new and extraordinary adventures, 





* incidents of travel,” and after a k and difficult voyage and 





many escapes “ per tot discrimina rerum,” he was at length per- 


on American land.” 


mitted to sav, “I am at last safe 


Once more at home, Colonel Trumbull now renewed his fa- 


vourite study, and devoted himselt sedulously to pamting In 





beu rno ob 


lec ded upon 


Accordingly he sailed for England, anc 


the meantime the peace had taken place, and there 

stacle to his returning to Europe, Colonel Trumbull « 
a residence in London 
arrived at London in January, 1784. Here he avai found warm 
friends, and made the acquaintance of Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, (of whom he gives many anecdotes.) At 
this period he began two of his great pictures, ** Battle of Bunker 
Hill” and ** Death of Montgomery.” 
or more in London, in 1785 Colonel Trumbull visited Paris and 


| 


After a residence of a year 


all its pictures and curiosities, of all which he has given an ex- 
cellent description, and of the society in which he moved. 

} In 1786 he again visited France, and extended his tour to 
| Germany and Flanders, a full and interesting account of which 


is given in the memoirs, together with the pencil sketches of 


i} persons and places visited en route. This is a very interesting 
portion of the book, and will be read with delight by ail who have 
the least taste for the fine arts 

In November, 1786, he returned to London, and 


About this time he 


resumed the 
painting of his pictures of American history. 
commenced the fifth great picture, * The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” and was contemplating and studying the subject of 
the ** Surrender of Lord Cornwallis,” in each of which he made 
some progress. In 1787 he again visited Paris, also in 1788, and 


in the autumn of 1789 witnessed the outbreak of the French re- 


volution, the destruction of the Bastile, etc. ‘This part of the 
memoirs is truly full of interest. 

In 1789 Colonel! Trumbull returned to America, and impelled 
by a desire of serving his country, he went to the President 
Washington and gave him a detail of all the information he could 
in regard to the political situation of France, which he had just 


He 


then retired to private life, where he was long industriously em- 


left, and which was deemed highly valuable at the time 


ployed in painting the great historical and scriptural pictures 
which will hand his name down with his countrv’s glorious deeds 
to the latest posterity. 


The Hon 


John Jay was appointed minister to Great Britain and Colonel 


In 1794 Colonel Trumbull again went to England 
Trumbull his secretary. In London he rendered able, faithful and 
When the treaty with 
Ile 


then went again to France, and here in his memoirs he gives new 


important services to his government. 


England was concluded Colonel Trumbull'’s duties ceased 


descriptions of the changed scenes of the great capital and the 
stirring events of those days. 

In 1796 we find Colonel Trumbull again in London, where he 
He finds 


this an arduous and difficult duty to discharge, and full of troubles, 


is appointed agent for the relief of American seamen. 


but overcomes them all, and is success{ul in the arrangement of 
he matters confided to his care, some of which occupied him for 
many vears 

In 1797 Colonel Trumbull again visits France, and has many 
troubles and vexations, in the explanations connected with whch 
he gives a full and graphic description of the political state of 
France at the time, of the people, and of the changes which had 


taken place; all of which are highly entertaining and interesting 


In 1798 and 1799 he appears to have still been busy in ar- 


ranging matters in his capacity of commissioner under the treaty, 
which were not finally closed till the year 1804 
From the year 1804 to 1808 Colonel Trumbull resided in the 


United States, principally in New-York, and devoted himself to 





he great historical paintings and planning others 





working on 
since executed. 

In 1809 we find the colonel again in England, occupied in 
painting and improving in his favourite art 

The declaration of war in 1812 surprised him in London, where 
he was in consequence detained, and did not again return to his 


he had a 


native country ull 1816, in effecting which h narrow 
escape from shipwreck, of which he gives a very animated 


description Since the vear I816 the colonel, we believe, bas 
never left Wirthi 
has lived principally at New Haven and New-York, where he has 


the United States the last twenty vears he 


; 2 : | 
finished the four great pictures fur the government, now in the | 
Capitol at Washington, end for which he received thirty-two 
thousand dollars. Colonel Trumbull has not been idle; he has 


executed many other fine works, several of which are now at 





Trombull Gallery, Yale College, New Haven 


I regret, Mr. Editor, that the limited space to which I am neces- 
sarily contined will not allow of my accompanving this outline of 


Colonel Trumbull’s life with rema explanations w 


might have made more evident the great interest of his work. | 





must be contented in closing this paper with adding, and I may 
do so most truly, that Colonel Nin } life and travels 
encountered a vast number of persons and incidents, and had 
manv adventures, all of which he has described in a most agree- 
able and ple ising style M 








ORIGINAL 


REVERIES OF AN OLD MAN. 

Hast thou beheld the mantling foam of the ocean of Infinity 
float « t upon thec rrent of the northern w | I tscil 
m Cire r courses, stand tovethe ke the gleaming vault ofa 
vast natural pantheon, while the splendour-founts of the sun-ravs 
are opened, and a shoreless river of glory rolls out t the ur 
verse, hke spirit-music streaming from the expanded gates of 
heaven, and the snowy cloudage, full-charged with the ali-vital 
Inspiration of that which is the very spirit of creation, blooms into 
a ceaseless series of visions of magnificence, till the fancy, wild 
with ¢ Cstasy, faints in the effort to exhaust the coaangves Now tt 









is a Vast group of gorgeous flowers of light im a sapphire vase of 


air; now itis a lost, storm-wrecked fleet of ships freighted with 


glory, which a troop of sportive angels have found and are steer- 


ing home wrth shout and sone. Now the awe of an infinite 





ane 


| uty purges the stilled scene, and the image of the invisible white 
hills of heaven is seen reflected in the mirror of the air: now 


seems like the remainder rubbish of chaos that was not used , 


in the creation, or the trash of mountains and trees that were 
spoiled in the making, and have been flung away into immensity, 
as comets are supernumerary planets that were made upon a mis- 
count, and for which there is no socket in heaven's candelabra 

then it is the crested, gem-feathered diadem of the spirit of the 
world, whose form is viewless, though his footstool and his crown 
are seen ; and now like masses of naphtha that have fall: 


nir 


1 
heaven and are blazing back towards heaven: and thus does fancy 
re vel 


through the ever-varying glories, till it is overpowered by 
the crowding tumult of glory, and in the agony of its weaknes< 
cries, ** How can man mate himself with the sublimity of nature!” 


But, 


deem not thus hu 


the essential effluence of Omnipoter 


O man, that art 





ubly of thy strength. Roll back the veil w} 

hides the spiritual world from the material, and behold a speq 
| 

_tacle, before whose unfading lustre this outward brightness pa 


}; in its mortality. Behold the sun-like soul of the royal harpe; 


|| of Israel roll forth an exhaustless flow of inspiration over the 


and the griefs that foam upon the spirit of man, and kind 





victories and the defeats, the pains and the ecstasies, that, 
clouds, diversify his life into a vision of blinding splen 
which this fleeting spectacle is but a faint and dusky image 
In the deathless harmonies that crowded from that living } 
the scene that js glorified is the mora! history of man, and t 
ray that fires it into a consecrated sublimity, is an uncreated | 


tion of the primal life There is no show of might 


of infinity 
of magnificence in nature, but it may be matched and mastered 


by a more imperious exhibition of the genius of man. The throng 





ing roar of the ocean peals forth like the ceaseless cry of glad 


|! hosts that shout in the wantonness of superfluous power; but 
|| faints back like a spent wave, and dissolves into a plaintive lullaby, 


| when it is affronted by the roused thunder-swell of Milton's r 
he choir of the winds forms a marvellous ¢ 





sistless tones 
cert, as they pierce through the forests with a sharp shrick of 
terror, are vollied from the north as from the deep throat of a y 

cano, or with vacant mirth dance in eddying mazes among the 
But the mind of Byron was a 


mystic lyre that spake notes more vivid 


|, curled brown leaves of autumn. 


| in their variousness ; 


|| was sometimes a muttered wail of anguish that could have be: 
learned only in the hell of a self-tortured heart ; sometimes 


rose, swan-like, through the highest heaven with fearless beat of 


wing ; 


and sometimes it is the spontaneous gay laugh of 
May-time 


strings as the breezes around, and wake the 


sport 
into airy mirth. And as to David, his vast fervent sor 

to have melted up all the universe in the fires of holy pass 
and to pour out again the etherial lava in streams of burning mi 
lody. Should nature forget the mystery of the making of the s« 


' 


she m! recover the secret from the symphonies of Beethws 





ic, endless flow, rol! in 


the 


where harmonies in a majes 


pont s 
upon the 


like the long echoing surges of ocean. The strength of 
everlasting hills is shadowed for ever in the solemn servier 


} 


Handel; and the world itself might be reconstruc 


ed fron 
psaltery of Israel's king. 
The laws of spirit so far resemble those of matter, that 1 


The ene 


itense by opposition and resistar 


j highest forces of both are derived from compression 
| 

gies of the spirit are made 
Individual antagonism is apt to evolve an unpleasant persona 
but 1 


of feeling ; national concentration and strugyle present t 
favourable 


most formation of inte ct 
Accordingly 1" w 


I displavs in genius have proceeded 


circumstances tor the 





characters, forcible, ardent ar inted 


1, be seen that the 






from small countr rounded by others whose interests 
feelings were opposed ; and have usually been made in those sea 
sons when fierce contest was the condition of existence. Attica 
owed to the great king, to Sparta, and to Macedon, that 1 
of mental energy which they compressed into an uncongue 
might. The truly Roman intellects of Rome belong tot 
nied when Rome fought for existence against the tribes of ] 
the era of her highest literary splendour ts that which 
gered soul tirst drank the mae g draught of universal « 
quest; but tome wide 1 into the world, the ex 
‘ v« } d enteebled her spirit England, piratical s 
incept d piratical in a s history and m its principles, « 
riv from its eternal strife with Europe that wild and cor 
t sw i ill its devel ments has he a per ni r 
ac st the spirit of the « tinent The intell ‘ 
4 n Italy | t ‘ one ¢ cus le t and ary 
was whi it was compos ot ar r ¢ . ls 
f tto live and lived to fight. Dante is the a 
< S 1 of Guelph ( © < t s 
t t stern ve me e at Ges vy ferv r of s 
makes Wis etry an et | marvel, arose f i j 
ews being a ol } ’ by t 
laws 1 their destiny, were ched everlasting c 
the nat sof Asia. Bigotted, intolerant, npe s every 
manilestation of their mind, their genius fed upon def e, ! 
nourished itself bv hate. No large country ever produced a gre 
hterary genius. When America is broken up into a m tude « 
small and hostile states, then will its intellect fame beg 


In King David were joined more of the highest forms of sj 
tual consciousness, more of the moral elements of grande fore 
and sublimity, than have ever been united in one man Ak 








— 
who 


cons 
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te who looked back upon a national history, compared with whose || companioned by national gratitude, brings peace to curfew toil, {| but engendered of the corruption of pr de, and a sullen coldnes 
. consecrated splendour the brightest dreams of eastern fiction are and makes gentle slumber sit upon his rl By such a system |) towards our fellows, are among the most fatal of the conspiracy 
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but as the dim visions of a dotard; a prophet, who looked for- we approach our state to that of gods, with whoiw-existence is || which the heart en against its own serenity. Why should 
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ere ward upon glories that the soul trembled to conceive of ; fruition. It is in the harmony of for “bodies " says Ba- |) we gloom our days with such unprofitable tempers! Life is as a 
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ra ncher experience all, a shepherd-boy, whose youthful spirit, wickedness so powertully as the thought that life is s nug by enough; why should we darken the litle light that reaches us by 
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The psalter of David affords to me t most convincing proof |; before them, expect to close their days im the precisely same po the s pulse of price 0 us gente tender s have 
‘ . } } , t nas | Iness t 
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summous throng. pray let all be harmouy ; Bewa 
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summons threng. pray lect.all be harmony; Beware! 
Now be 


re! 
beware 


! so ad 
wow pray let all be harmony ; a4 
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ew pray let all be harmony ; Take 


ware care! 
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Sew on me 
Gee -e-@ 

Again, and yet again, 
the strain 









may praise 
who hear - 
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Ist. Now I with primo start— 
Sd. I'll take the second part, 
The rest will try their choral art. 
Ist. Now you, sir, mind what you're about, 
2d. Mind, mind what you're about: 





Keep time, or else you'll all be out; 
Now pray let all be harmony. 


2d. So far, there’s nothing wrong. 
For ever live the soul of song ! 





| Ist. So far, there's ‘nothing wrong. 


. Let all the burthen share, 
. Let all the burthen share, 


And music's glorious praise declare. 
Bravissimo! what harmony, aha! aha! 
Sweet harmony, aha! aha! victoria! 
A noble strain! we'll have it yet again.' 





MISCELLANY. 





Mustcat.—Braham has returned to the city after a most suc- 
cessful tour through the Canadas, and is giving a series of musi- 
cal soireés at the Astor House. The public of New-York have 
now a better opportunity than ever of hearing and appreciating 
this unrivalled English tenor singer, as he is the sole performer 
at his concerts, and the size of the room is not too great to pre- 
vent his giving that effect which no singer but himself can give 


to those compositions which he has so peculiarly rendered his | 


own. We know of nothing more improving, to the professor as 
well as to the amateur, than to hear Mr. Braham, and afterwards 


strenuously to do his best to imitate his transcendent qualities. | 


The great vocalist was never in better voice. We had the plea- 
sure to attend the late concert given by Monsieur Billet at the 
City Hotel, and have seldom had a greater musical treat. We 


have now in New-York three of the finest violoncellists perhaps | 


in the world, viz. Knoop, Billet, and Bouchér : the various excel- 


lences of whose performances render comparison impossible as | 


well as odious. We sincerely hope that the time is fast approach- 
ing when instrumental music will be better appreciated than it is 
at present, and nothing can more speedily tend to this consum- 
mation than the performances of such artists as the above. The 
great treat of the evening was, however, the singing of Signor 
Autognini, who, in our opinion, is one of the finest singers that 
has ever visited this country. We are surprised that so little 
has been said of him in the public journals ; and we shal: cer- 
tainly take an early opportunity of noticing his peculiar excellen- 
ces, but in order to do it fairly, we must hear him again. We 
must not forget, in our admiration of the great visiting tenor 
singers, that we have one, a resident among us, than whom no 
musical man ever did more towards the advancement of the 
science of which he has been so many years an ornament. We 
allude, of course, to C. E. Horn. We understand that he shortly 
intends to give a splendid concert of vocal and instrumental 
music, and we have no doubt the call will be responded to, on the 
part of the public, as such a call ought to be. 





SELECTIONS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
The institutions of a country depend in great measure on the 


nature of its soil and situation. Many of the wants of man are 


| the pure 


awakened or supplied by these circumstances. To these wants, 
manners, laws and religion must shape and accommodate them- 
selves. The division of land and the rights attached to it alter with 
the soil; the laws relating to its produce, with its fertility. The 


| manners of its inhabitants are in various ways inodified by its posi- | 


tion. The religion of a miner is not the same as the faith of the 
shepherd, nor is the character of the ploughman so warlike as that 
of the hunter. The observant legislator follows the direction of 
all these various circumstances. The knowledge of the natural ad- 
vantages or defects of a country thus form an essential part of 
political science and history. 

The year is dying away like the sound of bells. 
passes over the stubble and finds nothing to move. Only the red 
berries of that slender tree seem as if they would fain remind us 
of something cheerful ; and the measured beat of the thresher’s 
flail calls up the thought, that in the dry and fallen ears lies so 
much nourishment and life. 

What is there in man so worthy of honour and reverence as 
this, —that he is capable of contemplating something higher than 
his own reason,—more sublime than the whole universe ; that 
spirit which alone is sel{-subsistent,—from which all truth pro- 
ceeds,—without which is no truth ? 

The sun sinks—and the earth closes her great eye, like that of 
adying god. Then smoke the hills like altars; out of every 
wood ascends a chorus ;—the veils of day, the shadows, float 
around the enkindled, transparent tree-tops, and fall upon the gay, 
gem-like flowers. And the burnished gold of the west throws 
back a dead gold on the east, and tinges with rosy light the 
hovering breast of the tremulous lark—the evening-beil of nature. 

There are souls which fall from heaven like flowers ; but ere 
and fresh buds can open they are trodden in the dust of 
earth, and lie soiled and crushed under the foul tread of some 
brutal hoof 

The most agreeable of all companions is a simple, frank man, 
without any high pretensions to an oppressive greatness; one 
who loves life and understands the use of it; obliging, alike at all 
hours ; above all, of a golden temper, and steadfast as an anchor 
For such an one we gladly exchange the greatest genius, the 
most brilliant wit, the profoundest thinker 

He who can take advice is sometimes superiour to him who 


ean give un 


The wind | 


| The speed of the rein-deer is very considerable, and his power 
} in supporting the fatigue of a long journey very great. His pace, 
ascertained by an experiment over a short distance, is nineteer 
miles an hour. Remarkable anecdotes are told of the swiftness 
with which rein-deer journies have been performed. In one in- 
|| stance, in 1699, an officer who carried the news of an invasion 
from the frontiers of Norway to Stockhoim, went, with a single 
rein-deer and sledge, a distance of eight hundred and forty miles 
in forty-eight hours. The faithful animal dropped down dead at 
the end of his journey 

It costs us more to be miserable than would make us perfectly 


happy; how cheap and easy is the service of virtue; and how 


dear do we pay for our vices. 
Railroad travelling has extinguished one of the most extensive, 
| dangerous, and worst species of crime. A footpad cannot put a 
| pistol to the boiler and stop the train by threatening to blow its 
brains out, so that the passengers may be plundered secure. 


Mankind moves onward through the night of time like a pro- 


cession of torch-bearers, and words are the lights which the gene- 


rations carry. By means of these they kindle abiding lamps be- 
side the track which they have passed, and some of these, lik 
| the stars, shall shine for ever and ever. 

Some English people were visiting an elegant private garden 
| at Palermo in Sicily, and among the little ornamental buildings 
| they came to one, upon which was written, ‘* Non aprite,” thet 
This prohibition only served to excite their 





is, * Don’t open 
i curiosity, and they very uncivilly proceeded to disobey the hos- 
| pitable owner's injunction. On opening the door, a forcible jet of 
| water was squirted full in their faces—a very just though not 
| very severe retribution. 

We celebrate nobler obsequies to those we love by drying the 
| tears of others, than by shedding our own; and the fairest fune- 
‘ ral wreath we can hang on their tomb, is not so fair as a fruit-ol- 
| fering of good deeds. 
| Many men live better with past or with future ages than with 
the present. 
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